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The melting quarter on today’s cover was pho¬ 
tographed by George Crouter. He insists he did 
not mutilate the coin, which is illegal, but how he 
got the effect is his secret. 
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H ERE it is the end of June, and within ten 
days the Denver Broncos begin their pre-sea¬ 
son football training program. Rookie quar¬ 
terbacks and centers report for practice on July 
10, followed at short intervals by players in¬ 
jured last year, other rookies, and finally the 
veterans. With intensive, bruising practice sched¬ 
uled in preparation for the season-opener Sept. 1 
15 (against Cincinnati), there will be little oppor¬ 
tunity to heal old injuries if last year’s casualties 
aren’t in shape by now. To find out how the 
injured players are faring, Empire dispatched 
staff writer Zeke Scher to the Bronco camp 
where he talked to each. Scher’s report, Bron - 
coville’s walking wounded, starts on page 8. 

LAST YEAR there were 7,280 marriages in 
Denver, and during the same time 4,540 divorce 
suits were filed in Denver’s District Court. Offi¬ 
cials estimate 30 per cent of the suits were 
dropped, which means that more than 3,100 
marriages were dissolved — about three divorces 
for every seven marriages. An attorney who han¬ 
dled many of these cases has found that certain 
years in a marriage are particularly dangerous, 
and that the high-divorce periods can be fore¬ 
seen. Olga Curtis reports on his findings in Your 
divorce is predictable, page 30. 


Why wear more? What you need is 

WARNER'S® MINUS-ONE™ BRA-SUP 

and we have it! Minus one layer of clothing 
. , . minus one pair of straps. A fabulous Warner con¬ 
tour bra tops a shaft of slip. Scallopy lace cups and 
hem frost silky nylon tricot. White, Beige or Pink 
Vision. Sizes 32-36 A, B and C. Third y 00 
floor, Downtown and at all Joslins stores. # 


PHONE 534-0441, Ext. 333 


Joslins—Denver, Colo. 80202 D-26 6-30 

Please send me the following Bra-slip at 7.00. 
Item Size Color Quan. Price 


Name ... Address 


City.. State. . .. Zip . 

Cash ( ) Charge ( ). Please add sales tax, 

3% if delivered in Colorado outside of Denver, 
5 r r if delivered in Denver. Postage and han¬ 
dling: estimate weight of order, add 50c first 
lb., 10c each additional. If new charge account 
is desired please check ( |. 
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The Denver 


T HERE they were — dumping 
good old shiny silver quarters 
into an 1,850-degree electric fur¬ 
nace at the Denver Mint. It was 
enough to make a coin collector 
cry. 

Since March 19, in an almost to¬ 
tal news blackout, Denver Mint 
employes under orders from Wash¬ 
ington have produced 3 million 
ounces of 90 per cent pure silver by 
melting quarters. That’s 15 million 
quarters destroyed in only three 
months. 

Last July 26, Federal Reserve 


George Ambrose, industrial engineer at the Den¬ 
ver Mint, stands between two $40,000 machines 
that separate silver quarters from clad coins. 



William Rodgers dumps a pan of silver quar¬ 
ters into the crucible of an 1,850-degree 
electric furnace as Walter Engle follows up. 



Rodgers pours the molten silver into the molds which produce the 1,000-ounce 
bars worth about $2,000 each. Tom Garcia , left , and Engle assist in the “melt.” 
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Mint’s disappearing quarters 



*** sacks stacked 

tte txsldzg. 3y earfy JQe 
^ «aiten had bee: de- 
^ «*=* bag there are SI XC 
^ ajtgTS - That sean* 

2ae ns^ot. had r ece i v e d back 245.- 
quarters, or S6L719.DQ© 




._ The federal 

saaks dcirvei ed Sj.. bags of the 
~thr-~ jks -«5 e-iTjoo worth— 85 § 
iBi Th ori corns. So far, none of the 
<i^ues has been mrited 
Ibe reason for all this is that the 
fiJver in afver cobs is worth more 
^ vaJoe of the coia Sace 
tbere «a great industrial demand 
for sduer. it makes sense to 

coics out of crcuia race. re¬ 
claim the silver and sefl it. The sd- 


tacta cut the ^ 

®° eo STight thra^i to the 
«*essi»rf tor toe if eft—g 
5131 sacks ranato 

to % ^T's^ 

™ * I>- cent clad. In re- 

has dmnr-*, /Sr ^ 01 «*”» 
aa^ oroppeo to 35 per cent. 

Openung one et&t+oa- shift a 

=«fc=es process 

. _y. 300 ha « s <* garters. Tbar, 

quarter, - &» CO eonfe 

U.(KO potrrr^f of 'em. 

“^jr* 8 Booa » is a coepara- 
sman. <fajy workplace that 
has the look of a small mjd-lSD8s 
sihrersmith shop. 

H ere, R obert L. CBob) Folsom. 54. 
a Dorer nacre. » foreman. He 
15 melts a day. v* a-rh 



l first appeared m 1965. 

The c o Eg that are besag returaed 
to the Mint are a r-»r *» of the 
s:iver and the dad charters azad 

Toe prooJem was to separate 
At f ir st Mml eapiores tried 

it by hand. From three to 2D work¬ 
ers sat around pickmg out the silver 
costs for that bin and the dad 

for this bar. 

“Even I h e l ped . ' says Superin¬ 
tendent Marian RossmiBer. “It 
drove you nuts/’ 

Thee George Ambrose, industrial 
engineer with the Mint, got the first 
of two S4D.GG0 sorting machines 
made by the American Machinery 
Sc Foundry Co. This amazing ma¬ 
chine “listens’* to the ring of the 
corns at the rate of 33 per second 
and literally “kicks out” the ones 
that don't sound right. In this case, 
the dad coins get the book. 

It works like this: 

Sacks of mixed up quarters are 
dumped into a big tank atop the 
sorter. The coins come <wt on to a 
vibratory feeder which leads them 
to a single track. They re rolling 
pi et t> fast now. 200 inches per sec¬ 
ond. Then it happens: the quarter 
rolls directly into a two-mch-kng. 
one-inch-diameter anvil. This sets 
up a resonance. A microphone picks 
up this sound and the machine’s 


^ „— bars. With the 

_ sfiver bars {or about 

S2 an (fcnee. each men w*H bring 
S16.CCO and produce a tidy profit. 

Fobora has no qualms about de¬ 
stroying what bis colleagues else¬ 
where m the Denver Mint took 
great pride m producing “It’s just 
iterial to us/ he says. “I thmk 
silver is too valuable to put m 


The Melting Room crew draws 
quarters from what they call the 
gondola, a big iron chest that's kept 
well supplied and pours out the 
corns like a drunken slot machine. 
The quarters are unceremoniously 
dumped into a wide-mouthed cruci¬ 
ble sitting m a high-frequency in- 
ductxMi electric furnace. 

It only takes 45 m a n t e s to turn 
a hatch of oid quarters into a 1958 
liquid. The men then scoop out the 
molten metal and pour it into the 
bark of eight molds. The silver 
hardens quickly but stays hot a long 
time. The bars are taken out with 
care and. after the melt number 
and year are stamped into the top 
of each one, they are stacked on a 
doDy and moved into a vault. 

Folsom says be has frequently 
over the years melted down muti¬ 
lated corns but never has he been a 
party to killing off a “species.” 
When not making silver bars, his 

contmned 


Ptm oy aph t* Seorgr Creator 



Garcia gwperi^ handles a hoc silver bar he has just removed 
from a mold. The 70-pound bar will seU for about'S2 an ounce. 



These are sacks of quarters that didn't make it to the melt- 
mg furnace. They're dad coins for return to circulation . 
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NEW! THE CLOROXIV2 GALLON BOTTLE 

6 quarts of bleach for people who do a lot of wash! 

Convenience! That’s what you get in the new IH gallon Clorox bottle. Your bleach lasts longer-your money does, 
too. It’s the big bleach buy for big washload families. Clorox has the kind of cleaning power that gets out dirt weak 
bleaches and detergents leave in. Ih gallons. 6 quarts. That’s strength in numbers-from Clorox Bleach. Go get it! 

01963. n»«a<v©« CoCJor©.” .« «in »«* »!**«1 o* Th* C)oro> Comp*nr lot bteocn 
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VMiloiia mt'luli, for l|,o flki ul you, 

' IMlIIIH Mil* wool, 


Of Hot 3 million iniro on of coifiMMv 
nllv«r 100 ) 1 . 0,1 down Kirov March 
olxml u 11,1.d him |,oon Mold m 
Hook l„ l,| |,y the Oonorul Mo.vHrc 

A'lrnlnUti ation hi Washington The 
»»l««. oil to indmdriol coit*um«r» 
o.o fo. doll wry ot the Denvti 
Mint do* k« 

Thw d«ol«lon to allmlnaU* mlver 
ft tun iUmtt* mid quarter*, and io 
m«dl down pro nm coin* for their 
•liver content, wan forced by the 


worldwide abortive of the preclou* 
met /,1 | fl me curly 1000m uxc of »ij- 
v<*r for Industrial puipoftc* wan crx- 
n cdln# totul world production, 

'Hie 1/8. Treasury Department in 
mid- June confirmed that it hum a 
major hoard of un*eparated dimem 
and quarter*- -3 biJIion dimem and 
1-1 bdllon quartern, including thome 
at the Denver Mint. 

Porting machines are operating 
almo in Philadelphia, 8an Krancimco 
Mod at meverai of the larger Federal 
Jtemerve Hank* in Boston, Cleveland 
and Chicago, Melting of quartern in 
almo going on In Philadelphia, New 
York and San Krnnclmco. 

It is expected to take about two 


years to complete the separation of 
the comm. The decimion to proceed 
with melting milver coinm was made 
March 1 by the Joint Commission on 
the Coinage. The Treasury Depart¬ 
ment has invoked its authority to 
prohibit individuals from melting 
silver coins. 

Eliminating silver dimes and 
quarters wus the first major change 
m U.8. coinage since Congress es¬ 
tablished the first mint at Philadel¬ 
phia in 1792. In fact, the first coins 
struck in the North American colo- 
niem were silver shillings, sixpences 
and threepences by two Boston sil¬ 
versmiths in a 30-year period start¬ 
ing 1052. 



Nob Folsom, tenter, Melting Woom, admires hantliutork with Supt. Marion Rossmiller and Asst . C.M. Miller. 


Now, 316 years later, there is only 
one U.S. coin being made with sil¬ 
ver content and it is being made at 
the Denver Mint. That’s the John 
F. Kennedy half dollar. But even 
this coin is now a clad product, cut¬ 
ting the total silver content from 90 
per cent (before 1965) to 40 per 
cent (the rest is copper). 

The changeover to clads forced 
the mint to contract with various 
manufacturers for the “strip” met- 
als used to make the blanks which 
are stamped into coins. Dimes and 
quarters are made alike with outside 
layers of 75 per cent copper and 25 
per cent nickel, and an inside layer 
of 100 per cent copper. 

Half-dollar strip has outside lay¬ 
ers of 80 per cent silver ard 20 per 
cent copper, and an inside layer of 
80 per cent copper and 20 per cent 
silver. The over-all total silver con¬ 
tent is 40 per cent. 

The mint makes its own five-cent 
piece material by mixing copper (75 
per cent) and nickel (25 per cent) 
to produce a cupro-nickel. Casting 
and rolling the metal is done on the 
premises. Bronze strip is purchased 
for pennies at the present time but 
usually the Mint makes its own in¬ 
gots for penny production. Lack of 
time and manpower is the reason. 

^ Mrs. Rossmiller and her assistant, 
Charles M. Miller, 62, are fighting 
removal of all silver from U.S. 
coins. In this they are supported by 
Miss Eva Adams, Bureau of the 
tf»«? ‘l»uWt3»/’ NUV.*Sv» , »»tKin«V 

“The United States must have at 
least one silver coin." 

Miller, with 34 years' service in 
the bureau, is pessimistic about the 
future of silver coins, and he has 
no hope of silver ever returning to 
the dime and quarter. Silver is just 
too expensive. 

For example, a silver quarter 
weighs .200937 troy ounce. If 90 per 
cent of that is silver and an ounce 
sells for $2, the quarter has an in¬ 
trinsic value of 36 cents. That’s bet¬ 
ter than trading stamps. 

Congress decreed that what this 
country needed was a good 25-cent 
quarter. The clads followed, and the 
days of the silver coin were num¬ 
bered. 

The melting - down process will 
continue for some time. Up to June 
5 the Mint had gone through only 
121,841,940 quarters, recovering 44,- 
695.384 silver ones. The clads are 
returned to circulation. Some 30 
million of the silver quarters are yet 
to be melted down. 

Still to be separated are about 
54,000 bags of quarters, or 219,799,- 
576 coins. And then there are the 
570,625,590 dimes. 

In the long run, Mrs. Rossmiller 
might lose her fight for silver. But 
nobody — repeat, nobody — will 
ever beat her for pure, inexhaustible 
and detailed statistics !—Zeke Scher 

4* + + 
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POTATOES 

AUCRATIN 


ca™ 

SPINACH SOUFFLE 


CHEESE SOUFFLE 

dfac/c tvtlA . Ghtt/i/a* Gfaede 


SPAGHETTI^ 
MEAT SAUCE 




In the mood for 
something 
different? A 
change of 
pace? An ele¬ 
gant touch? Now 
Swanson caters to your every dining whim 
with 12 new special-recipe dishes. 


In trays to allow oven-browning or rising ... 
the way these foods are at their best: 

Swanson Macaroni & Cheese. A smooth 
blend of enriched macaroni, aged Cheddar 
and tangy Parmesan cheese. 

Swanson Snin ach Souffle. Tender-leaf 
spinach finely chopped and textured in an 
elegant sauce. . 

Swanson Corn Souffte. Juicy kernels of 
tender, sweet corn in a delicate setting. 

Swanson Cheese Souflte. Mellow Cheddar 
cheese, creamed and blended into a fluffy, 
tempting triumph. 


Swanson Potatoes Au Gratin. Tender 
potatoes in a tangy sauce of aged Cheddar and 
Parmesan cheese. 

Swanson Scalloped Potatoes. Thin, firm 
slices of tender potatoes delicately flavored 
in a white creamy sauce. 

Swanson Chicken and Noodles. Generous 
chunks of white and dark meat, enriched egg 
noodles, cooked in a succulent sauce flecked 
with sweet red pepper. 

Individual servings in cooking 
pouches to seal in the appetizing 
flavor and aroma of each speciality: 

Swanson Beef Stro g anoff. Tender 
strips of steak, pieces of plump 
mushrooms, in a classic sour cream 
sauce with Burgundy wine. 

Swanson Creamed Chi p ped Beef. 

Lean slices of specially selected beef 
in a delicate cream sauce. 


Swanson S pag hetti with Meat Sauce. 
Enriched spaghetti in an Italian-style beef and 
tomato sauce, flavored with Romano and 
Parmesan cheese. 

Swanson Chicken in White Wine Cream Sauce. 

Pieces of tender white and dark meat in 
a delicious cream sauce with Sauteme wine. 


Swanson Beef Ra gout. Tender cubes of lean 
beef, potatoes, and vegetables 
in a hearty beef gravy. 

^ I Next time you’re in the mood 
^ for something diflerent,Trust Swanson! 

fc*! 
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Coin Output Mark Set 
By Denver Mint in '69 


The Denver Mint set a world 
record for production In 1969, 
according to Mrs. Betty Higby, 
mint superintendent. 

With the end of Wednesday’s 
coinage, Mrs. Higby said, the 
mint produced more than five 
billion coins in 1969. She said 
this total breaks all previous 
highs for any mint in the world. 

Taking honors in the largest 
number of coins produced, Mrs. 
Higby said, was the penny. She 
said about four billion were 


made in the 12-month period. 

The second largest denomina¬ 
tion was the dime with more 
than 500 million stamped. The 
nickel followed with a total of 
202,807,500. Well over 114 mil¬ 
lion quarters were minted and 
put into circulation, Mrs. Higby 
said. 

The Denver Mint, the only 
one producing half dollars, 
stamped almost 130 million of 
the coins in 1969, Mrs. Higby 

noted. 


Along with the record-break¬ 
ing production of domestic 
coins, she said, 83 million coins 
were made for foreign coun¬ 
tries. 


The superintendent said the 
reeord production wasn’t by ac¬ 
cident. “The goal was set sev¬ 
eral months ago, and it was 
reached because the employes 
at the mint are efficient, de¬ 
dicated and loyal,” she said. 

■ Mint employes number 439. 

he coining division is on a 
three-shift, five-day-a-week ba¬ 
sis. 










Mint's financial management criticized 


From the Washington Bureau of 
the Rocky Mount run News 

WASHINGTON — Sloppy financial 
management caused the Bureau of the 
Mint to understate by nearly 1,200 per 
cent the cost of the nation’s 1967 coin¬ 
age, the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) told Congress Tuesday. 

The watchdog agency called for overhauling 
the bureau’s financial operations and said a 
4 ‘more realistic" estimate of 1967 coin produc¬ 
tion costs was $137.2 million, not the $11.9 mil¬ 
lion reported by the bureau. 

For example* GAO said the bureau reported 


the cost of producing pennies at the Denver 
Mint to be 69 cents per 1,000. GAO said the ac¬ 
tual cost was $3.82. The discrepancy was even 
greater for half dollars—the bureau reported a 
cost of $5.13 per 1,000 coins, GAO said the cost 
was $234.37. 

In addition, GA said costs at different mints 
varied. “For example," the report said, "the 
bureau reported that the unit cost for producing 
a 25-cent coin in Denver was 57 cents lower 
than in Philadelphia, but our determination of 
the unit costs showed that Denver’s cost was 93 
cents higher." 

GAO blamed the difference in cost estimates 
on the bureau’s failure to include the cost of 
metal, financed from the coinage metal fund, in 


reports; failure to capitalize all property; fail¬ 
ure to allocate depreciation to various opera¬ 
tions and failure to include the cost of protec¬ 
tion and "executive direction" as operating ex¬ 
penses. 

In addition to recommending accounting and 
reporting procedure changes to supply more in¬ 
formation for Congress, GAO also suggested 
new legislation to change the method of financ¬ 
ing bureau operations. 

The report said such legislation is needed to 
allow greater flexibility in adjusting coin pro¬ 
duction to meet unexpected changes in demand 
which deplete coin inventories. Bureau funds 
and the coin demand now must be estimated 
one year in advance. 


Rocky Mountain News - January 21, 1970 


•enver Mint Breaks 
U. S. Coinage Record 


I-S ./-70 


The director of the United 
States Mint, Mrs. Mary Brooks, 
announced from her Washington 
office the Denver Mint has top¬ 
ped all previous production rec¬ 
ords in the Mint’s 177-year his¬ 
tory to produce over five bil¬ 
lion coins in 1969. 

This qualified Mrs. Betty Hig- 
by, superintendent of the Denver 
Mint, as woman money-maker 
champion of the year! 

The Denver Mint coin produc¬ 
tion in 1969 was enough to en¬ 
circle the earth 2.42 times. 

“We are particularly pleased 
the superintendent of the Denver 
Mint is a woman, appointed by 
President Nixon to the post,” 
Mrs. Brooks said. 

“Mrs. Higby has demonstrated 
highly capable leadership that 
has inspired this outstanding 
achievement. We are proud of all 
Mint employees who had made 


1969 a truly memorable year for 
the Denver Mint,” Mrs. Brooks 
said. 

The Lincoln cent was the pro¬ 
duction leader at Denver with 
4,002,832,200 struck during the 12- 
month period. Second was the 
dime with 563,323,870 struck, fol¬ 
lowed by the nickel, at 202,807,500 
pieces. 

A total of 114,372,300 quarters 
were made in Denver in 1969, 
and the Denver Mint, the only 
Mint producing half dollars in 
1969, struck 129,881,800 of this 
denomination. 

In addition to the record num¬ 
ber of U.S. coins, totalling 5,013,- 
217,370 the Denver Mint also pro¬ 
duced 83-million coins for foreign 
governments. 

The- Denver Mint staff num¬ 
bers 139 and the coining division 
is on a three-shift, five-day-a- 
week basis. 








Denver Post Photo by Steve Larson 

Assayer Sworn In 


Hildreth Frost Jr., left, is sworn in as the Denver Mint's 
assayer by Justice Donald E. Kelley of the Colorado 
Supreme Court. Hildreth, assistant professor at the Colo¬ 
rado School of Mines in Golden, was appointed by Presi¬ 
dent Nixon. He will direct quality control program for 
foreign and domestic coins made at the Denver Mint and 
will supervise analyses of refined metals purchased for 
coinage, special metal and counterfeit coin analyses. 





Denver Post Photo by Steve Larson 

Denver Mint Wins Award 


Mrs. Mary T. Brooks, left, of Washington, D.C., director 
of the U.S. Mint, Monday presented Mrs. Betty Higby, 
superintendent of the Denver Mint, with an honor award 
for surpassing in 1969 all previous yearly production 
records in the 177-year history of U.S. mints. The Den¬ 
ver unit produced 5,013,217,370 coins worth $200,034,- 
984. The Denver mint made 4 billion pennies, 203 million 
nickels, 563 million dimes, 114 million quarters and 130 
million half-dollars. Dollars are no longer minted. 











A quartet of appreviag ladies surround the Dea- of tbe Mint; Sirs. John Love, vile of the gover¬ 
ns- Mot': eev assajer. Hildreth Frost Jr. From nor of Co lo rad o, and Mrs. Betty Higby. Denver 
left. Mrs. Frost, Mrs. Mary T. Brooks, director Mint Superintendent. (A George Crouter photo i 

Mint Director Presents 
Award To Denver Staff 


Denver Mint employees today 
were basking in tbe glow of a 
special honor award which they 
received on Monday, February 
2, for breaking all previous 
VTint coinage production records 
in 19®. 

Director of the Mint Mary T. 
Brooks traveled from her Wash¬ 
ington office to Denver to make 
tbe presentation. 

The honor award read: 

“In recognition and appre¬ 
ciation of their special achieve¬ 
ment in 19® of surpassing all 
previous coin production records 
in the Mint’s 177-year history” 

At the 2:30 p.m. presentation 
to Denver Mint Superintendent 
Betty Higby, Mrs. Brooks said: 

“I am proud of all Mint 
employees wbo have made 1969 
a truly memorable year for the 
Denver Mint. This outstanding 
coin production record con¬ 
tributed greatly in making it 
possible for the Bureau of the 
Mbit to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for coins for our contin¬ 
ually growing economy."_ 


Mrs. Brooks told the 439 Den¬ 
ver Mint employees she was 
particularly pleased because 
Mrs Betty Higby, appointed by 
President Nixon, has demons¬ 
trated “highly capable leader¬ 
ship that inspired this outstand¬ 
ing achievement.” 

See Page 49 for related photos. 


Tbe Denver Mint produced in 
1969 a staggering total of 
4.002.832.260 cents; 202.807,500 
nickels; 563,323.870 dimes; 
114,372,000 quarters and 
129.881.800 half dollars for a 
total of 5,013117,370 coins. 

“Enough coins to circle the 
earth 2 42 times,” Mrs. Brooks 
said. 

February 2 was important to 
tbe Denver Mint for another 
reason — Hildreth Frost Jr , 
assistant professor at Colorado 
School of Mines, a Nixon ap¬ 
pointee, was sworn in at 3 p.m. 
as as saver of the Denver Mint 

Justice of the Colorado Su¬ 
preme Court, Donald E. Kelley, 


delivered tbe oath of office in the 
office of Superintendent Higby. 

Mint Director Mary T. Brooks 
officiated a: toe swearing-in, 
assisted by Mrs. Higby. Also at¬ 
tending was Mrs. Love, wife of 
Governor of Colorado, John A. 
Love, and other high govern¬ 
ment and state officials. 

As assayer, Frost will direct 
the quality control program for 
domestic and foreign coins 
manufactured in the Denver 


Mint. He will 
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Denver Mint Gets Honor, Net 



ShnriiiK In Honor Award cm*monk'* ul the Don* Miller, deputy superintendent of the Denver 

ver Mint are u trio ol IMIut executives listening Mint; llorry Ijwrenee, superintendent of the 

intently n* Mra. Mary T. It rooks reads the eltu- ruining division; Mm. Hetty lligby, super In 

(ton and delivers remarks. From left, Charles tendent of the Mint, nnd Mrs. Ilrooks. 




Hildreth Frost Jr. \ 
Denver Mint by Just 
Kelly. Ceremonies w 
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pas sworn in February 2 as assayer of the 
ice of the Colorado Supreme Court, Donald E. 
ire held at the Denver Mint. 







Hildreth Frost Jr., new assayer of the Denver Mint, joins a long 
line of gentlemen down through Mint history, highly important to 
coinage and coinage operations. Here he displays his commission. 
Frost was appointed to the post by President Richard M. Nixon. 
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me smites oi Mrs. Brooks 


-—Pi ..- ana Mrs. Higby reflect ih 

pleasure and pride of the Bureau of the Mint and the DenveTJ* 
employees as they receive an Honor Award for surpassing a, D 
vlous coin production records in the Mint’s history _ 1 - P 
coining. The Denver Mint made enough coins last year ! 
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'Eisenhower dollar' approved 


From the Washington Bureau 
of the Rocky Mountain News 

The Treasury will mint 150 million Eisen¬ 
hower silver dollars containing 40 per cent sil¬ 
ver under terms of a compromise bill agreed 
upon Wednesday, Sen. Peter H. Dominick, R- 
Colo., announced. 

The agreement represents a personal victory 
for Dominick, who reportedly convinced the ad¬ 
ministration, which originally wanted silverless 
coins, to accept a limited amount of dollars con¬ 
taining silver. 

Final details were hammered out during a 
meeting between Dominick, Rep. James A. 
McClure, R-Idaho, and Rep. Sylvio O. Conte, 
R-Mass. 

The senator said he hopes the Denver Mint 
will produce premium-priced, uncirculated 
proof sets of the 40 per cent silver dollars which 
are expected to be sold to collectors only. 

In addition, Eisenhower dollars composed of 


75 per cent copper and 25 per cent nickel will be 
coined for general circulation. 

Under the agreement, the Treasury will con¬ 
tinue to sell 1.5 million ounces of silver weekly 
through Nov. 10 to maintain an orderly transi¬ 
tion out of the silver market. 

Silver for the coins will come from the Office 
of Emergency Planning, which will transfer 
25.5 million ounces of surplus silver to the Mint. 
Production is expected to start about July 1. 

Dominick called the coin “an appropriate 
honor to our 34th President, Dwight David Ei¬ 
senhower/’ and added, “This coin will be treas¬ 
ured by many Americans.” 

The compromise bill is expected to gain rou¬ 
tine approval in both House and Senate. Last 
year the Senate approved the minting of dollars 
containing silver, but the House voted to mint 
only cupro-nickel dollars. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS - March 5, 
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Ring in the new silver dollars 


By PASQUAIJS MARRANZINO 

THE DIE IS CAST—so to speak—at the U.S. 
Mint and the Denver branch could be pounding out 
those new Eisenhower silver dollars by the time 
the tourist flood hits in June. 

I was talking to our neighbors about Congressional approval 
—preliminary but considered to be a fait accompli—of the Ei¬ 
senhower dollars. When they get rolling from the punch presses 
they will be the first cartwheels to be produced 
since the deep depression days of 1935. 

But they were honest silver dollars in those 
days- worth the amount of silver in them, which 
came out at a dollar. But inflation since World 
War II has eaten holes in dollars—silver and 
paper—so they are not worth what they were in¬ 
tended to be w’orth. 

# * * 

THE OLD SILVER dollars held .857-ounce 
(Troy) of silver. At today's increased silver 
prices—$1.90 an ounce—the old dollars could be 
melted down and the silver sold for $1.46 cents. That's what 
prompted the'Treasury a few years back to begin production of 
the sandwich coin which is in currency today—something like a 
bra, behind which is not entirely the real thing. 

The Mint people anticipated that Congress would respond to 
the clamor of people—mostly us cow-boys in the West for the re¬ 
turn of the jingle-jangle of the old dollar. It won’t be the same 
true jingle-jangle, but it will be symbolic and Las Vegas and 
other gambling towns will be happier. 

The Philadelphia Mint has the dollar dies already made and 
all that is required is that they be affixed to the punch presses 
and we will be back in the dollar business. 
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THE "PROOF QUALITY" coins—those that are closest to 
perfection and collector’s items—are made exclusively at the 
San Francisco Mint. So San Francisco will get a shot at putting 
out the noncirculated, collector’s items—possibly at $10 a shot 
so as to make a profit. How many of them will be made is a 
question. They will be 40 per cent silver—an alloy of 80 per cent 
outside and 20 per cent inside—40 per cent in all. 

Some 150 million other dollars will be shy of silver—mostly 
copper and nickel—with nickel outside and pure copper inside. 

It will be these silver-shy dollars that are punched out 
across the street from us. They are harder to make than the bil¬ 
lions of quarters, dimes, nickels and pennies being turned out 
each year here. 

* * * 


THE PUNCH CAN handle only one dollar at a time while 
dimes, pennies and nickels go at four each stroke. Mint officials 
expect that the minting of the new dollars will cut down the 
minting of lesser coins—but the country apparently has enough 
of them for the nonce and production of 150 million dollars won t 
take long. The Denver Mint produced more than five billion 
coins of all denominations in 1969—130 million Kennedy half dol¬ 
lars. 

Mint officials say "half dollars follow in the shadow" of dol¬ 
lars. That is, dollar change demands more half dollars. Thus 
they expect that half-dollar production in Denver will have to be 
begun anew. We haven’t punched a new 50-cent piece here since 
the new year began. 

Selling premium coins isn't a new mint venture. You can 
buy special mint sets of uncirculated coins—half, quarter dime 
nickel and penny-for $4, proof sets for $5, and a plain, uncircu¬ 
lated set for $2.50—all coins minted in 1965-66. 

The new dollar job will not employ more men since the Mint 
budget fixes the Denver payroll at 470 people. 
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BsRv^r mint 
to irrtoce ! 
‘lie '/liars’ 

By l>AN HELL 

Rocky Mountain New* 

Wn*hm&i >n Corrrapondnnt 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — 
The I)< liver Mint will pro¬ 
duce a portion of I lie 200 
in llimi now cupro-nickel 
Eisenhower dollars to be 
minted annually, Sen. Pefer 
II. Dominick, K-Colo., an¬ 
nounced Thursday. 

The new coin, which will be 
placed in mass circ ulation, will 
be produced for an indefinite pe¬ 
riod under a compromise plan 
revealed last week. 

T he measure, originally spon -1 
sored by Dominick, provides for 
th<* nti.itinu of 150 million Eisen-1 
how( r dollars containing 40 j>ei 
c(nt silver. It is expected to 
gan final Congressional approv¬ 
al before the Easter recess. 

Dominick said that the San | 
Francisco Mint is expected to 
produce the dollars containing 
silver with the mints in Denver 
and Philadelphia dividing the 
production ol the dollars made 
of 75 per cent nickel and 25 per 1 
cent copixn\ 

Heady for issue 

He added that it is hoped the | 
silver dollars ‘'could lie minted 
6nci ready lor issue by Oct. 14, 
which is the late president’s 
birthday/* 

He said that a procedure 
would he established to make 
It iHissildr for all who wish to 
tin \ the m 11 \ e r "keepsake” 
coin to have the opportunity to 
do so. 

According to tentative plans, 
130 million uncirculated silver 
dollar* will be minted at a rah* 
of between 30 and 40 million per 
ye; r. 

They will be packaged In an 
appropriate container and sold 
for between 33 and $4 each. Indl- 
\ i< nnJs will be able to place one 
order for either one, two or five 
coin*. 

'Proof dollars 

In addition. 20 million "proof” 
f i! <-r dollars will l>e minted at a 
i t. *d mU.iii fue million per 
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John F. Breklc, officer in charge, San 
receives the Bureau of the Mint’s honor 
employees of the minting facility 
director made the presentation for 
of 1970 Proof coin orders on Mo 
ference and photographers’ tour 
Brooks in,connection with the red 
facility. 


of the 470 
T. Brooks, Mint 
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Chances 'Good' for New Mint 


By KEN PEARCE 
Denver Post Staff Writer 
Mrs. Betty Higby, superintend¬ 
ent of the Denver Mint, believes 
Denver should have a new mini; 
and thinks chances of getting 
one are good. 

But she also believes it would 
take seven to eight years before 
the money for a new plant can 
be appropriated and a new 
building is ready for production. 

What’s wrong with the present 
plant, a Denver landmark for 
well over a half a century? 

The plant opened at its site at 
320 W. Colfax Ave. in 1904 and 
was operated as an assay office 
until 1906 when it began coin¬ 
age operations. 

FACILITIES ‘ARCHAIC’ 

Today, Mrs. Higby says, the 
facilities are pretty archaic. The 


roof leaks, there are ventilation 
problems and additional ware¬ 
house space is needed. “I doubt 
if we could put another building 
on this spot,” Mrs. Higby says. 

There’s inadequate parking, 
and armored trucks and large 
semis hauling coinage have dif¬ 
ficulty maneuvering in the con¬ 
gested area, she says. 

The machinery, she adds, 
isn’t set up for assembly line 
production. 

And during the summer, there 
are complaints from the courts 
in the City and County Building 
across the street that they 
can’t conduct their business be¬ 
cause of the noise. “We’ve lined 
buckets with rubber material to 
try to cut down on the noise,” 
Mrs. Higby said. 

She also notes that the present 


Mint has been expanded three 
times—in 1936, 1946 and 1965. 
She doesn’t think it would be 
practical to spend the money to 
upgrade it again. 

The Mint started with three 
coin presses and now has 56, “so 
you can see we’ve used every 
available space,” Mrs. Higby 
said. Hallways, she added, are 
being used for office space. 

Mrs. Higby believes a new 
mint should be located near a 
railroad spur on a 10- to 15-acre 
site somewhere in Denver, and 
adds that “we certainly should 
be laid out as an industrial plant. 
After all, that’s what we are.” 

All this doesn’t mean the Den¬ 
ver Mint isn’t meeting its de¬ 
mands. 

“We are meeting our require¬ 


ments because the employes are 
efficient and dedicated,” Mrs. 
Higby said, pointing out that the 
Denver Mint does between 70 
and 75 per cent of the coinage 
in the country. 

She noted that the Denver 
Mint last year produced more 
than five billion coins, setting a 
world record for production. 
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Moving to W. Colfax Avenue 
meant more room for the big¬ 
gest coin production facility 
west of Philadelphia. Great pro¬ 
duction needs—the mint started 
with three coin presses and now 
has 56—forced additions to the 
original structure in 1936, 1946 
and 1965. 

Now the mint is firmly en¬ 
sconced in downtown Denver, 
and has nowhere to expand. Th« 
whole operation is simply 
•‘archaic,’' Mrs. Higby says. 


Mrs. Higby doesn’t feel the 
answer to that need lies In 
building another mint on the 
Hest Coast. She feels the an 


suer Is building a new facility 
here. 

US. mint director Mary 
Brooks apparently agrees. She 
has reportedly told the House 
Appropriations Committee the 
Denver mint should precede oth¬ 
er priorities. 

“What I would like to see.” 
Mrs. Hicbv muses, “is a 10 to 15 


acre site In Denver County that 
is near a railroad spur and con¬ 
venient to tourists. It would be 
laid out like an industrial plant, 
because after all. that’s what we 
are.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Higby says. 
We’re just wheeling and siiov- 

(C oncluded on Page S3) 


The roof leaks 


The roof leaks and the place 
suffers from bad ventilation. 
The building Is so cramped, 
hallways have been carved up 
for office space. Parking is inad¬ 
equate and semitrailers often 
block Delaware Street waiting 
to get into the storage yard. 

Moreover, Mrs. Higby ac¬ 
knowledged the mint is guilty 
of both “visual and noise pol¬ 
lution’’ — the latter sin once 
causing a judge to complain 
he couldn't hold court In the 
City and County Building be¬ 
cause of the racket from 
across the street. 

Even apart from its pedestri¬ 
an architecture, the mint has 
become an eyesore for its over¬ 
stuffed storage yard south of the 
building. Lack of available stor¬ 
age space has meant stacking 
cartons of materials In the open 
yard, which now resembles the 
supply dump of some manufac¬ 
turing giant. The whole mess is 
visible through an unattractive 
chain-link fence. 
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Mrs Bettv Higby. supervisor of the Denver mint, thinks the 
plant should move from downtown Denver to larger site. 

By CECIL JONES 


Rocky Mountain News Writer 

The supervisor of the 


until purchased by the govern¬ 
ment and turned into an assay 
office, Mood at 16th and Mar- 
ket streets. 


Denver mint thinks, if the 
government is going to 
iu i Id a new mint the place 
, start is here. 


More up to date 

The Denver mint counterpart* 
are more up to date. Philadel¬ 
phia began operation in its new 
building last August. The pres¬ 
ent San Francisco mint build¬ 
ing was completed in 1937. 

Despite all this, the mint here 
manages to produce 70 to 75 per 
cent of all the coinage minted in 
this country while maintaining a 
smaller staff—440 employes— 
than the other mints. Last year 
the mint set a world record for 
production by stamping out 5 
billion coins in one year. In ad¬ 
dition the mint produced coins 
for several foreign countries. 

Kven more coinage will be 
required in coming years, and 
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, <*»nUnue minting toe major 
j*rt of the nation’s coinage. 
,li*. Hetty Higby said Thurs- 
luv. Her remarks were in rc- 
ponso to rumblings out of 
Washington, D.C.. thj 

House Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee was discussing construction 
ol a new mint on the \\ est 
Coast. 

Statistically the mint show* an 
impressive record. Up to 1 000 
tourists file through the produc¬ 
tion facilities daily, and in Au¬ 
gust last year 27.000 persons 
toured the mint. Even with all 
the goggle-eyed spectators the 
mint manages to stamp out 
coins at the rate of 20 million to 
22 million a day. 

Perhaps it’s the beautiful mu 
sic of all those coins clicking off 
the presses that prompted May¬ 
or McNichols to say he rather 
hopes the mint stuys where it is 


'Hear clinking’ 

• I sort ot like to hoar the 
’linking of the money, the | 
nayor said. 

perhaps the *add«*t statistic 
,f all to Mrs. Higby is that flte 
mint building dates hack to 1904. j[ 
rhis not only makes it the oldest i 
A the three mint buildings in | 
[he country, but older than the 
neighboring Gty and 1 
Building *1932) and even the|| 
L’apitol Building (1908) 

Tlie original Denver mint, 
oner the C lark ami Gruber Co. 

















Denver mint 
director wants 
new facility 

(Continued from Page 30) 

ing and pushing things around 
here." 

The mint business, which has 
never suffered for lack of ade¬ 
quate funds, can be rather lu¬ 
crative to the government. 

Some money Is made by 
melting down old coins once 
made with real silver that are 
returned to the mint by banks. 
The silver bars are sold to 
electronics and photography 
concerns at New York auc¬ 
tions. 

Another source of revenue to 
the mint Is sales to coin collec¬ 
tors. Income from a new' Eisen¬ 
hower silver dollar is expected 
to hit S368 million for the 
“proof" (highly polished and 
containing its real value in sil¬ 
ver) and “uncirculated" (proof- 
type but not as carefully pol¬ 
ished) coins to be manufactured , 
in the San Francisco mint. Den¬ 
ver will mint the cupro-nickel 
versions for public circulation. 

What really makes mints 
money-makers, of course, is t*ie 
“seigniorage" (difference be¬ 
tween face value of a coin anil 
the actual cost of its minting) 
the mint earns for each coin it 
sells through Federal Reserve 
banks. Like other manufactur-' 
ers of goods, the government is 
in the business of producing 
cheaply »what it can sell dear. 
Since it has a monopoly, nobody j 
complains. 

Actual seigniorage figures, 
weren’t made available but the 
profit margin probably is noth-! 
ing to sniff at. 

“It's pretty good, that’s all Ij 
can tell you," Mrs. Higby, 
beamed, then added pensively , 1 
“With a few years seigniorae^j 
we could even build a new I 
mint." 
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He's antidisestablish-mint-arian 


By PASQUALE MARRANZINO 

THE SPORADIC EFFUSIONS from the Potomac 
by congressmen wanting to replace the U.S. Mint 
of Denver in their back yard can be handled sen¬ 
sibly as they have been in the past by Colorado’s 
delegation. 

And they can do without help of the Mint's director, Mrs. 
Betty Higby, who is newly minted as an executive and not expe¬ 
rienced enough to be making statements for the record. Mrs. 
^ Higby is one of the last vestiges of the political 
spoils system—stamped by proclamation of any 
new administration in Washington as a reward 
for political hanging-on, favor, etc. 

Each change of presidential party brings us 
a new director and since Ike Eisenhower they 
have been women of sound political faith. Some 
of them have been quiet and have left the driv¬ 
ing to the experienced and qualified hands. 

* * * 

BEING PROOF-NEW on the job, Mrs. Hig¬ 
by got over excited by rumors from Washington 
that the House Appropriations Committee is discussing building 
a new Mint on the West Coast. We have heard it before. 



Marranzlno 


The facts on operations of the Denver Mint are impressive 
—even for provincialism among congressmen. They have been 
impressive even before Mrs. Higby became titular head of our 
neighbor’s operations across the street. 

The regular help last year turned out more than five billion 
coins—an amazing record of production—three out of four coins 


minted in the troika of Mints Uncle Sam uses—the others at 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. 

* * * 

THE PHILADELPHIA MINT is big and new and costly and 
can’t approach our neighbor’s production. San Francisco’s Mint 
is small potatoes. 

What disturbs me is that Mrs. Higby told our paper she is 
unhappy because our Mint is old. Some parts of it date back to 
1904—but that’s not old. We have a mania for destruction of 
buildings that manage to live out one generation. 

True it is overcrowded because of its massive assignment in 
production. And some of the offices for executives aren’t as spa¬ 
cious and elegant as Croesus would have liked. “Archaic” is the 
word Mrs. Higby used—a bad choice. 

* * * 

SHE SAYS IT CONTRIBUTES to noise and to pollution— 
both factors which are news to us who have been neighbors for 
18 years. She said the stamping machines disturb people at City 
Hall—a suggestion promptly dismissed by Mayor McNichols, 
who doesn’t want the Mint moved for many reasons including 
the delightful “sound of clinking money.” 

Mrs. Higby’s dream is to move it out to some expansive and 
expensive lot out of the downtown area—10 to 15 acres is her 
suggestion. 

The Mint is the biggest downtown attraction for tourists and 
school children—averaging attendance of 1,000 a day and on 
some summer days queued up all around the block. 

It fits well into the Civic Center complex—dominated by 
governmental buildings and the logical place to look for a Mint. 

Let’s not have Mrs. Higby give us any wooden nickel by get¬ 
ting a hearing about moving the Mint. 
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Mint Hand Accused 
Of Stealing $1.50 

DENVER (AP)-A U.S. Mint 
employe was indicted Wednes¬ 
day by a federal grand jury 
here on charges he embezzled 
$1.50 from the mint March 19. 

Robert E. Carroll of North¬ 
glenn, employed in the mint’s 
weight section, was accused of 
taking six uncirculated 1970 
quarters. 

Conviction on embezzlement 
of metals carries a maximum 
sentence of 10 years in prison 
or $10,000 fine, or both. 


Mint Director Favors 

New Denver Facility coi n world, Wednesday, am w o_ 


Tlio Denver Mint, recently 
lnunded by Mint director 
Mary T. Brooks for its record 
production for 1969, was charac¬ 
terized as having “Fine People” 
who should not be moved 
in testimony where she 
gave to the House appropria¬ 
tions subcommittee considering 
the Treasury Department 
budget, recently. 

Denver’s citizens, she said, 
are very proud of the Mint, 
“but they object to the noise 
and the congestion and the sight 
of tile yard where we store our 


metals. City Hall, across the 
street, is objecting to all the 
noise and gases that come out 
of the vents ...” 

Her recommendation is for a 
new facility to replace the 66- 
year-old Mint, now the oldest 
facility of its kind still operating 
in the U.S. 

Responding to a suggestion of 
Rep. Silvio 0. Conte (R-Mass.) 
that a new Mint be opened 
somewhere on the West coast, 
Mrs. Brooks was adamant about 
keeping the facility in Denver, 

(Continued on Page 3) 




New Denver Facility... 


FROM PAGE 1 


where many trained people are 
available who “have grown up 
in Mint service.” 

“I would be afraid to try to 
set up a new plant in a new 
location in another city,” she 
said. 

Conte said he did not wish the 
Denver Mint to be done away 
with. “I’m saying keep the Den- 










ver Mint and look into the 
to require two years, 
possibilities of constructing a 
new Mint.” 

Coinage experts in Washington 
anticipate that with the nation’s 
minting facilities running at 
capacity, which they are ex¬ 
pected to do in 1971, their pro¬ 
duction will still fall 3.5 billion 
coins short of the nation’s needs 
in 1980. 

Favoring the development of a 
new facility at Denver, which is 
what Mrs. Brooks seeks, are the 
quality of its work force, 
nearness to transportation and 
the efficiency of production at 
the current Denver Mint. 

The supervisor of the Denver 
Mint, Mrs. Betty Higby, echoed 
the remarks of her boss, when 
rumblings reached that city, 
that discussions were under way 
in Washington about construct¬ 
ing a new Mint on the West 
Coast. 

“We have the personnel and 
know-how right here in Denver” 
to continue minting the major 
part of the nation’s coinage, 
Mrs. Higby said. 

She quoted these statistics: Up 
to 1,000 persons tour the Mint 
daily, and in August, 1969, 27,000 
persons toured the Mint. This 
minor distraction notwithstan¬ 
ding, coin production was at the 
rate of 20 million to 22,000 coins 
a day. 

She admits certain shortcom¬ 
ings in the present facility. 

Stating her personal pref¬ 
erences, she said that she 
would like to see the Mint 
located in a 10 to 15-acre site 
somewhere in Denver Countv. 













Mary Thomas Brooks Idaho-born and bred 

Mint chief a ranch cook 





LaHay 


By WAUHILLAU I.A HAY 
Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 

WASHINGTON—Ten ranch hands in the Smoky 
Mountains of Idaho can brag that the director of the 
U.S. Mint used to be their cook. 

Mint Director Mary Thomas 
Brooks, daughter and widow 
of U.S. senators, is a rancher 
|$|£ born and bred. 

She can stand 
•city life only so 
long — then it’s 
backto the 
home of the Flat 
Top Sheep Co., 
the D o t-B a r- 
Dot Ranch near 
Sun Valley, 

Idaho, for 
- mountain air, 
horseback riding, cooking on a 
coal range. 

Shortly before President 
Nixon picked her for the U.S. 

Mint, she was home on a visit 
when the cook quit and her 
son, John Thomas Peavey, 
who manages the ranch, 
asked her to help out. 

So svelte, blonde Mrs. 

Brooks was serving flapjacks, 
bacon, eggs and gallons of cof¬ 
fee at 7 a.m., an enormous 
dinner at noon and a hefty 
meal at night for 10 hungry 
men. She recalls: 

“IT WAS FUN and all sorts 
of funny things happened. One 
day I made turkey soup for 
dinner so thick you could walk 
on it. I served it proudly and 
then I heard one of the hands 
whisper, ‘Soup at noon! Pass 
the peanut butter.* So I knew 
I’d goofed. 

“The soup went to the chick¬ 
ens and thereafter it was 
meat, potatoes and beans, pies 
and custards. Those men are 
big on desserts.’* 

Mary’s first husband, Ar¬ 
thur Peavey Jr., was a law¬ 
yer and rancher. They had 
two children, but he was killed 
in a hunting accident and she 
turned to running the ranch 
with its 7,000 sheep and huge 
herd of cattle. 

But politics competed with 
ranching for her attentions. 

Her father, John Thomas, was 
in the U.S. Senate and on a 
Washington visit she met Sen. 

C. Wayland “Curly” Brooks, 
the Illinois Republican, a close 
friend of her father’s. And 
then her father died. 

“I guess I’m the only wom¬ 
an who ever stepped into my 



They said since I had the big¬ 
gest ranch in Blaine County, 
which was Democratic, I’d 
have a good fight,” she says. 
“It was a challenge and that’s 
for me, so I went to work. I 
didn't miss a side road and I 
wore my shoes clear out—the 
soles were flapping.” 

The shoes became a symbol 
of success, and after her elec¬ 
tion she had them resoled and 
wore them for two more suc¬ 
cessful campaigns. 

As a state senator she was 
required to spend 60 days 
every other year at her duties. 
This left plenty of free time to 
become assistant chairman of 
the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee. When she was named 
director of the Mint, she re¬ 
signed her Idaho Senate seat 
and her son was named to re¬ 
place her. 

MRS. BROOKS recently 
went with Mrs. Winthrop 
Rockefeller and a group from 
the National Mental Health 
Organization to Europe, where 


Mary Thomas Brooks 
takes city life only so long. 

mother’s spot as a senator’s 
wife,” she recalls. “My dad 
died about six months before 
Curly and I were married. All 
the Senate wives thought 
they’d played cupid.” 

SHE MARRIED Brooks in 
1946 and, while Chicago was 
his home, they spent all their 
spare time in Idaho. When he 
died in 1957, she took her hus¬ 
band’s place on the Republi¬ 
can National Committee and 
“worked myself to a frazzle.” 

“My friends kept bugging 
me to run for the State Senate. 


she was thrilled by a silver 
mine archeologists were un¬ 
covering near Athens. 

She discovered the Greeks 
sometime between 600 B.C. 
and 100 A.D. knew how to re¬ 
fine silver ore with running 
water. “Think of all that tech¬ 
nical knowledge hundreds of 
years ago,” she marvels. 

“Since I’m so fascinated 
with, the history of coinage, I 
thought it a wonderful privi¬ 
lege to see where the silver 
had come from for the Greek 
coins minted before the birth 
of Christ.” 

Another highlight of the trip 
was an audience with Pope 
Paul VI. 

“His Holiness said to me, 
‘In your country, you are the 
treasurer.’ I explained that I 
just made money as director 
of the Mint. His eyes twinkled 
and he said, ‘You must be a 
very rich woman.’ 

“I told him I couldn’t keep 
any of it because it belonged 
to the taxpayers,” she says. 









Medallic Art Firm 
Elects Eva Adams 
To Director Post 


Miss Eva Adams, who was 
appointed by Presidents Ken¬ 
nedy and Johnson for two terms 
as 29th director of the United 
States Mint, was named a direc¬ 
tor of the Medallic Art Co. of 
New York. City on June 22. 

Miss Adams will be directly 
involved in a number of special 
projects, according to an an¬ 
nouncement by William T. 
Louth, president of the 70-year 
old medal manufacturing firm. 
These projects include increas¬ 
ing the use of anniversary 
medals by prominent American 
cities and states, already a 
large part of the company’s fine 
art medal business. 

Also, Miss Adams will be 
available, particularly in the 
Washington, D. C. area where 
she maintains her office, for 
consultation with government 
agencies, associations and 
business firms. In this capacity, 
she will be of benefit for the 
various medallic programs plan¬ 
ned for the coming Bicentennial 
of American Independence in 
1976. 

“I am pleased and honored to 
announce the election of Miss 
Eva Adams to the board of 
directors of Medallic Art Com¬ 
pany effective today,” Louth 
said. 

“Miss Adams is well known, 
highly regarded in the fields of 
government and business, and is 
held in particular affection by 
the many collectors and 
numismatists throughout the 
country. It is in this particular 
area we feel she can be of ser¬ 
vice to our company. 

“As all collectors know, there 
has been a great proliferation of 
medallic pieces recently. It is in 
the interest of maintaining the 
highest standards of quality and 
artistic effort, and to insure that 
Medallic Art Company issues 
only those pieces which are wor¬ 
thy of our distinguished 
heritage, that we have asked 
Miss Adams to review and 
critically comment on each is¬ 
sue. 

“Miss Adams will be available 
for advice and consultation for 
any organization wishing to is¬ 
sue medallic pieces in keeping 
with our high standards of 
quality.” 



Former Mint director Eva B. 
Adams, named a director of 
the Medallic Art Co. of New 
York City. 

In making the announcement, 
Louth said: 

“No one person has been 
closer to America’s coins and 
medals during the past decade 
than this charming lady from 
Washington, D. C. During her 
tenure as the second lady direc¬ 
tor of the United States Mint 
Bureau, she accomplished gigan¬ 
tic tasks. She was responsible 
for alleviating a stringent and 
nationwide coin shortage, and 
also was responsible for finding 
an adequate silver substitute in 
clad composition. 

“But perhaps her greatest ac¬ 
complishment was her leader¬ 
ship in the construction of the 
new Mint in Philadelphia, a 
modern plant which eventually 
will be capable of producing 300 
coins a second, 180 million a 
week, eight billion a year. 

“We also feel fortunate to ob¬ 
tain Miss Adams’ technical ad¬ 
vice and assistance. Medallic 
Art Company is planning to 
break ground in the near future 
on a new modern facility, which 
will be the most up-to-date 
manufacturing plant in the 
world for the production of high 
relief medals. 

“Miss Adams will also be 
available, particularly in the 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Miss Adams... 



Washington area, to consult with 
government agencies, asso¬ 
ciations and business firms 
which are interested in the 
sculpture work for which we are 
so well known. We feel Miss 
Adams will also be a great 
benefit in connection with the 
various medallic programs that 
will be instituted on the occasion 
of this country’s bicentennial. 

“To say that we are delighted 
with this association is an un¬ 
derstatement.” 

The announcmeent further 
stated Miss Adams will take an 
active part in the numismatic 
activities of the company and 
will aid in planning and develop¬ 
ing medallic items of a com¬ 
memorative nature, primarily 
for numismatic, civic and 
governmental organizations. . 

As stated in the announcement 
these activities were specified 
by Louth to include consultation 
on Presidential inaugural medals 
(the company has produced the 
official medal for the last five 
Presidential inaugurations; med¬ 
als for the executive branch 
of government, for official 
receptions and visiting 
dignitaries, for campaigns, 
dedications, world’s fairs and 
expositions. 

At present Miss Adams is a 
consultant to the chairman of 
the board of Mutual of Omaha, 
and a director of its subsidiary, 
Tele-Trip Inc. 

Other directors of the Medallic 
Art Company in addition to 
Louth are: Frances K. Trees, 
vice president and treasurer; 
Julius Lauth, vice president and 
art director; Robert S. 
Ashby, attorney; Robert H. Platt, 
president of Magnavox Corp., 
and Homer Lathrop, senior vice 
president of First National City 
.Bank. 
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Mint director lives 


By WAUHILLAU LA HAY 
Scripps-Howard Stall Writer 

WASHINGTON — Mint Director 
Mary Books transacts her business in an 
imposing corner in the U.S. Treasury 
Building amid about $75,000 worth of 
antique furniture and memorabilia 
which have transformed the office into 
a working museum. 


Mrs. Brooks, who lives antiques, last year 
saw a picture taken in about 1874 on the office 
of Gen. O. H. LaGrange, then director of the 
San Francisco Mint. She imme¬ 
diately started searching for the 
mahogany and walnut furniture 
shown in the picture. 

She eventually found it— ' 
stored in Philadelphia. But most 
of the pieces were badly bat¬ 
tered, their leather cracked and 
hog-bristle padding poking out j 
through upholstery. 

Mrs. Brooks got special per¬ 
mission from the National Park 
Service, which took charge of the San Francis¬ 
co Mint after it was declared a national land¬ 
mark, to have the furniture restored by a Mary¬ 
land craftsman. 

The bureau of the mint paid the $5,749.50 res¬ 
toration costs, and the furniture was installed 
last week in Mrs. Brooks’ office. She has since 
been holding previews, with First Lady Pat 
Nixon and her daughter, Julie Eisenhower, as 
the first guests. 



La Hay 


MRS. BROOKS POINTS out that since the 
San Francisco Mint was the only downtown 
building not destroyed in the 1906 earthquake, 
her furniture has gone through a lot—including 
a trip around Cape Horn when it was shipped 
from New York to the West Coast. 

The major pieces from the old mint have 
been appraised at $38,000. They include two Vic¬ 
torian half-back settees, four side chairs, a nine- 


drawer mahogany desk with veneered inlays, 
three upholstered arm chairs, a marble-top 
w’ashstand and a banjo-type wall clock. 

Some of the furniture has unique carving. 
The side chairs have overlapping initials 
“U.S.” which form dollar signs. The settees and 
arm chairs have carved U.S. shields. 

Unappraised, but conceded to double the val¬ 
ue of the collection, are such items as a nine- 
globe brass chandelier, a brass student desk 
lamp, a bronze French clock, huge medal and 
coin display cases and a brass binocular micro¬ 
scope for detecting counterfeit coins. 


with antiques 


ANOTHER NEW acquisition is a “gold box” 
from Fort Knox. It contains canvas bags for 
storing “double eagles”—$20 gold pieces. The 
box has a padlock which reads 162, having only 
been unlocked that many times. 

Mrs. Brooks has had the walls painted a del¬ 
icate green and the draperies are in a slightly 
deeper shade. The rug is red, which shows off 
the deep patina of the mahogany and walnut 
pieces. Her desk is backed by a high medal dis¬ 
play cabinet which shows presidential, army, 


navy and other special medals 
government. 


cast by the 


The only modern notes in the office are pic¬ 
tures of the mint director's grandchildren and 
pale green telephones. 

“It’s taken me well over a year to do it, but 
it’s w r orth it,” Mrs. Brooks said. “The only 
thing is, when antique dealers and early Ameri¬ 
cana collectors hear what we’ve got in this of¬ 
fice, how will I get any work done?” 

The National Park Service still owns the 
furniture and will ask for it back if the San 
Francisco Mint is preserved for public use. San 
Franciscans are hassling over the old building. 
Some want it razed and others restored as a 
museum. 
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Mary T. Brooks Furnishes Mint Office 
With Historic San Francisco Antiques 


The San Francisco earthquake 
in April, 1906, and the subse¬ 
quent fire and looting of the 
city, left part of America’s 
heritage almost intact; time, it¬ 
self, and disuse caused more 
damage to historical Mint furni¬ 
shings than did the San Fran¬ 
cisco catastrophe. 

The furnishings, a collection of 
Victorian pieces on loan to the 
Treasury Department from the 
National Park Service, have 
been restored, and now are in 
use in the office of Mary T. 
Brooks, Director of the U. S. 
Mint. 

Mrs. Brooks discovered the 
broken discards from a more 
elaborate past soon after she 
took office in September of 1969. 

The early American-made 
pieces were crafted during the 
mid-1800’s by W. & J. Sloan in 
New York, and shipped by 
streamer around the treacherous 
waters of the Horn destined for 
the office of the Superintendent 
of the new United States Mint in 
San Francisco, which opened in 
1874. 

The decayed but stout furni¬ 
shings were in the Philadelphia 
Mint, where they had been sent 
for restoration and exhibit. 

Her office needed redecorat¬ 
ing, and sensing that she could 
bring some of the history of the 
United States Mint to the refur¬ 
bishing, Mrs. Brooks has had 
some of the antique pieces 


restored. The work has now 
been completed. 

Enhancing the authenticity of 
the Victorian decor, and resur¬ 
rected from the Mi n t 
Laboratory, are such precision 
instruments of yesteryear as a 
brass microscope and gold- 
plated balance used for weighing 
precious metals; a brass spit¬ 
toon, and a wooden “gold box” 
that has seen service in the 
transportation of bullion through 
the U.S. mail. 

A wall-length mirror, framed 
in walnut, blankets the space 
between the windows looking out 
to bustling Pennsylvania avenue. 
Its reach spans from the ceiling 
to a marble-topped Gothic 
revival Pier table, about 1840, 
on loan from Dr. Richard 
Howland of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Two Victorian half-back set¬ 
tees, covered in parchment 
matelasse, flank a round marble 
top table supported by a 
mahogany base with four carved 
Indian heads. 

Arm chairs upholstered in red- 
striped velvet, and tapestry cov¬ 
ered straight backs, complete 
the cozy seating arrangements 
in Mrs. Brooks’ office. 

Visitors to the Treasury 
Department can make arrange¬ 
ments to see the Mint Director’s 
office a n d its Victorian furni¬ 
shings by calling the Director’s 
office. 



Mary Brooks, shown seated at her now-restored the handles of the nine-drawer massive 
desk; the same one in the picture with General mahogany desk; frame of the desk is made of 
La Grange. Fanciful leaf carving outline eight of solid mahogany two by fours. 



General O. H. La Grange, Superintendent of the 


elaborate mahogany desk, about 1874. Veneer 
inlay is at feature of each panel. 


U.S. Mint at San Francisco, shown seated at the 















Mint Director Restores Antiques 


Mary T. Brooks, Director of the U.S. Mint, 
shown seated on a restored Victorian half-back 
settee, now in her office in the Treasury building 
in Washington, D.C. The painting on the wall is a 
1914 oil tableau of the ceremony of the first 


coinage, on loan from the Congress Hall Collec¬ 
tion in Philadelphia. These antiques, and other 
contemporary items, may be viewed in the Mint 
Director’s office. Complete story and other 
pictures will be found on page 16. 
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Mrs, Nixon, Daughter Go Visiting 


Mrs. Richard M. Nixon and her daughter, Julie 
Eisenhower, recently took a stroll “across the 
street” to visit with their neighbors in the 
Treasury Department, and to view the restored 
historic antiques in Mint Director Mary T. 
Brooks’ office. The First Lady and Julie were 


presented a pair of the newest medals minted by 
the government, those featuring Secretary Ken¬ 
nedy and Mrs. Brooks. After having coffee in the 
Mint Dirctor’s office, they posed for this pic¬ 
ture; left to right, Secretary Kennedy, Julie, 
Mrs. Nixon and Mrs. Brooks. (Story on page 28.) 
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New Denver Mint 
envisioned by 1979 

From the Washington Bureau of the Rocky Mountain News 


WASHINGTON — Treasury Department officials 
hope to have a new Denver Mint in operation by 1979 
or 1980, according to testimony released Friday by the 
Senate treasury appropriations subcommittee. 


William Dickey, deputy assis¬ 
tant Treasury secretary, told 
Sen. Gordon Allott, R-Colo., that 
the department expects to ask 
for the first money for the proj¬ 
ect next year. 

4 ‘We are now proceeding as 
expeditiously as possible to take 
those steps required to secure a 
new mint facility to replace the 
existing Denver Mint facility/' 
Dickey testified 

AUott, a member of the sub¬ 
committee, noted that a 
Treasury Department study 
put U.S. needs in 1980 at 12 bil¬ 
lion pieces. He said the Phila¬ 
delphia Mint is approaching 
Its capacity of four billion 
pieces, the Denver Mint its ca¬ 
pacity of three billion pieces 
and the San Francisco Mint its 
capacity of V/j billion pieces. 
Noting that “there is very lit¬ 
tle opportunity to increase these 
capacities,” the senator said 
“there is no question that the 
time is already here for, in fact 


it is very late for, planning and 
construction of a new mint." 

Allott said it could take two 
years to plan and from five to 
seven years to build a new mint, 
indicating that the process 
should begin now. He added that 
“we are facing a chronic short 
fall in production in the near fu¬ 
ture." 

Mrs. Mary Brooks, director 
of the U.S. Mint, said that a 
department study is in prog¬ 
ress and that “w© are as anx¬ 
ious as you are to get under¬ 
way" with construction. 

The Denver Mint, built in 1904, 
is the oldest of the nation's three 
mints and produced, as of last 
year, about three-fourths of the 
nation’s coins. 

Earlier this year, the Denver 
Mint supervisor, Mrs. Betty Hig- 
by, suggested that a new facility 
be built in Denver, placed near 
a railroad spur and convenient 
to tourists. 
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New Denver Mint 


Called Certainty 


Post Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Testimony 
released by the Senate Appro¬ 
priations Committee Friday 
makes it certain that Denver 
will have a new mint before the 
end of the present decade. 

A new mint has been made 
necessary by the mounting need 
for coins which existing facili¬ 
ties in Denver, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco will soon be 
unable to meet. 

Sen. Gordon Allott, R-Colo., a 
member of the treasury-post of¬ 
fice subcommittee of the appro¬ 
priations committee was as¬ 
sured by Raymond Dickey, dep¬ 
uty assistant treasury secre¬ 
tary, and by Mrs. Mary Brooks, 


director of the U.S. Mint, that a 
new mint will be built. 

Allott said at a recent hear¬ 
ing that there was “no question 
that the time is already here 
for, and in fact is very late for, 
planning and construction” of a 
new Denver mint. 

He cited figures that indicate 
that both the Denver and 
Philadelphia Mints will reach 
capacity in approximately one 
year and that San Francisco is 
already at capacity. 

“There is virtually no oppor¬ 
tunity to increase these capaci¬ 
ties,” Allott added, and the 
United States is facing a 
“chronic shortfall in production 
in the near future.” 

He then asked Mrs. Brooks 
about plans for replacement of 
the present Denver Mint with a 
new and larger mint in Denver. 

Mrs. Brooks said she agreed 
with Allott’s mint production 
figures and added, “We feel it 
is very important to get start¬ 
ed.” 

She indicated the Treasury 
Department would probably ask 
the appropriations committee 
for funds for the new mint in 
the 1972 budget. Dickey said the 
Treasury Department feels a 
new Denver mint can be 
completed by 1979 or 1980. 


By that time, Allott and Mrs. 
Brooks agreed, the United 
States will need a capacity of 
12 billion coins. 

Even with the assistance of 
the auxiliary plant in San Fran¬ 
cisco, they said, the Denver 
and Philadelphia Mints will 
reach their maximum capacity 
of 8% billion pieces by 1971. 
They predicted the nation will 
experience a gradual shortfall 
in coinage from then until a 
new Denver mint is completed. 

Mrs. Brooks and Allott also 
agreed that plans for the new 
mint must be drawn up imme¬ 
diately. 

“We are facing a period of 
from seven to nine years before 
a new mint will be operation¬ 
al,” Allott said. 
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'PROFITABLE DEAL' 


U.S, to Mint 
Ike Dollars 


Sen. Peter H. Dominick, R- 
Colo., disclosed in Denver Mon¬ 
day that the United States 
should be minting, hopefully by 
the middle of October, 40 per 
cent silver dollars commemor¬ 
ating the late President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

Speaking to delegates at the 
American Mining Congress con¬ 
vention in the Denver Hilton 
Hotel, Dominick said 150 mil¬ 
lion of the commemorative sil¬ 
ver dollars will be sold by the 
Treasury Department. Of that 
amount, 20 million will be sold 
in proof sets at $10 each, with 
the remainder to be uncirculat¬ 
ed and sold at $3 each. 

Sale of the proof sets and un¬ 
circulated coins, Dominick said, 
is expected to produce about 
$468 million, resulting in a 
profit to the Treasury of $120 
million “over and beyond what 
would be done if we sold the 
silver at General Services Ad¬ 
ministration sales to the gen¬ 
eral public.” 

Describing the project as 
“probably the single most profi¬ 
table deal the Treasury has 
ever made,” the state’s junior 
senator said it is the “most 
worthwhile type of action we 
could take to stimulate the rec¬ 
ognition of silver, create a pro¬ 
fit for the Treasury and once 
again show that we’ve got some¬ 
thing going for us in the silver 
market.” 

Dominick said the comme¬ 
morative project “should pro¬ 
vide the ability for silver to 
find its own level and thereby 
determine if it can get a price 
to make it profitable to mine 
and market.” Silver now sells 
at about $1.76 an ounce. 

The senator said he believes 
“very strongly” that gold and 
silver “are on their way back” 
as reserves of the dollar. 

“One currency after another 
in the world is being inflated 
and becoming worth less and 
less.” he noted, “and the only 
way to create stability is to try 



Denver Post Photo by Floyd H. McCall 

SEN. PETER DOMINICK 

A $120 million profit. 


to re-assess what the value is 
of gold as a reserve behind the 
dollar as the basic currency of 
the world.” 

Dominick also called for 
“some efficient banking prac¬ 
tices” in making other coun¬ 
tries pay their debts to the 
United States before allowing 
them to bring dollars in from 
anywhere they can get them to 
convert to gold from this na¬ 
tion’s gold reserves. 

The gold, the price of which 
is $35 an ounce here, is sold 
elsewhere for as much as $45 
an ounce, Dominick said. 

“It seems to me to be totally 
ridiculous ... to keep on being 
patsy to the world.” 
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Penny shorta ge prompts 
request to sto p collecting 


NEW S- 


By ROBERT DIETSCH 
Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 

WASHINGTON — The United States lias a penny 
shortage. Mrs. Mary Brooks, director of the U.S. Mint, 
is preparing a campaign to get more pennies into cir¬ 
culation. She is calling her campaign “penny power.” 

She already is soliciting banks - - 



to sponsor a publicity drive to 
persuade Americans to quit 
saving pennies in 
piggy banks and 
mason jars and 
to deposit their 
hoards in savings 
accounts. So far, 
bankers are less 
than enthusias¬ 
tic. 

While they wel¬ 
come customers, 
they shudder at 
the idea of having to count out 
all the pennies that might be 
brought in for deposit. 

The irony of the penny shor¬ 
tage — or, more accurately, 
scarcity — is that the Mint es¬ 
timates there are 50 billion 
pennies in circulation today. 
They were minted over the 
last 25 years and are still 
around, since the “life” of a 
one-cent piece is estimated to 
be 25 years. 


Dietscb 


Pennies represent about TO 
per cent of the Mint’s annual 
production, and in the fiscal 
year which began July 1, the 
Mint expected to turn out a rec¬ 
ord 6.1 billion pennies. 

That’s $61 million worth. 

Because of sales taxes and re¬ 
tailer practices of pricing goods 
in odd amounts (39 cents, $1.99) 
more pennies than ever are 
needed to do business. 

Mrs. Brooks also would like 
the government to undertake 
a campaign to persuade 
Americans to quit saving so 


many pennies. Spokesmen at 
the Mint say that because a 
penny goes such a little way 
these days Americans are 
more prone than ever to save 
them. 

If a few billion pennies could 
be prie d loose, then the Mini 


could cut down on new penny 
production and concentrate in¬ 
stead on nickels, dimes and 
quarters. 

The Mint hasn’t turned out 
any half dollars this year. Under 
present law, a half dollar has to 
contain 40 per cent silver. The 
treasury’s silver stockpiles are 
dwindling, and the Nixon admin¬ 
istration wants a new law per¬ 
mitting half dollars to be made 
of copper and nickel — as are 
nickels, dimes and quarters. 

So far, Congress has refused 
to go along. 















INVOLVED IN FIERY CRASH 


★THE DENVER POST Tuesday, Oct. 6, 1970 3 


Mint to Clean $715,000 in Coins 


Dimes and quarters—$715,000 
of them—were returned to the 
U.S. Mint in Denver to be 
cleaned Tuesday after they 
were involved in a fiery fatal 
crash Sunday night on Inter¬ 
state 25 between Douglas and 
Glen Rock, Wyo. 

Mrs. Betty Higby, mint super¬ 
intendent, said the shipment 
was en route to the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Helena, Mont., 
when the accident occurred. 


Clay St., said the flames envel¬ 
oped the entire front end of the 
tractor. 

“It was lucky for us we were 
able to jump out the right side. 
If the tractor had tipped over, 
we would have been trapped.” 
Morris said the fire started 

1 


when a butane tank connection 
broke, spewing butane “all over 
the outfit.” 

CAB MELTED 

The heat was so intense, he 
said, the metal cab melted and 
the tires burned off. 

Some of the bags containing 


money were wet from firemen’s 
hoses or burned, Morris said. 

But, he said, “I don’t think 
any money was lost.” 

Morris said he and Bogert, 
the drivers from a second truck 
in the convoy and two armed 
guards who were escorting them 


guarded the money until an* 
other truck could be sent from 


Denver. That truck arrived 
about 4 a.m. Monday — about 
8 Vz hours later — and thq 
money then was loaded onto ill 
and returned to Denver, " 
said. 


ON WAY AGAIN 


It will be cleaned and re¬ 
bagged at the expense of the 
trucker—H. D. Hollaway Truck¬ 
ing Co., Inc.—and sent on its 
way again, Mrs. Higby said. 

According to Patrolman J. F. 
Bey of the Wyoming State Pa¬ 
trol, a pickup truck driven by 
LeRoy C. Stone, 28, Douglas, 
was eastbound in a westbound 
lane and collided head on with 
the westbound Hollaway semi 
truck carrying the money. 

Stone was killed. The truck 
and trailer burst into flame, but 
the driver, Bob Bogert, 43, and 
the co-driver, Mike H. Morris, 
61, both of Denver, escaped 
unhurt. 

Morris, who lives at 900 S. 
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Ben Franklin, Mrs. Brooks and Mrs. Higby 

more pennies, which account for about 
70 per cent of the Mint’s production. 

Mrs. Betty Higby, director of the 
Denver Mint, has been working her 
crews around the clock punching out 
pennies. The Mint has been stamping 
out 15,300,000 pennies a day and deliv¬ 
ering them to banks for dispersal. The 
Denver Mint also coins another seven 
million nickels, dimes, quarters and 
half dollars. 

Both ladies have an uphill battle. 
Most of us hang onto the penny these 
days because it’s about all we can easi¬ 
ly afford to save. And because the pen¬ 
ny is worth so little it takes a goodly 
while to piggy bank enough of them to 
make a trip to the bank worthwhile. 

But good luck to both. It costs the 
taxpayers money to produce pennies. 
They’re trying to pare production costs 
at the Mint by every penny they can. 
And, as Ben Franklin said.... 


PRACTICALLY SINCE the penny 
came into the English and American 
currency systems sages on both sides 
of the Atlantic have been belaboring us 
to hang onto them. 

"A penny saved is two pence clear,” 
old Ben Franklin advised readers of 
Poor Richard’s Almanack. 

Americans obviously have em¬ 
braced this advice as an article of fis¬ 
cal faith. Director Mary Brooks of the 
U.S. Mint complains so many of the 50 
billion pennies in circulation have 
wound up at home in piggy banks that 
there’s a scarcity of them in the mar¬ 
ketplace, where they’re needed most¬ 
ly because of sales taxes. 

She’s trying to organize a “penny 
power” drive to get the thrifty to put 
their pennies in the bank where they’ll 
draw interest—and, incidentally, spare 
the Mint the cost of turning out ever- 


'Tell the kid it's my patriotic duty to return 
these pennies to circulation' 
















Assay Office Welcomes Its Chief 


The day the Secretary of the Treasury came to 
the United States Assay Office in San Francisco 
(the institution which is still a Mint in the 
minds of most collectors) will go down in 
history at the West Coast coining installation. 
Sharing honors with Secretary Kennedy were 
Robert A. Yates, superintendent of the Royal 
Mint, Llantrisant, Glamorgan, Wales, and Mrs. 


Betty Higby, superintendent, Denver Mint. In 
front of the San Francisco Assay Office from 
left is Host John Brekle, director in charge, 
U.S. Assay Office, San Francisco; SuperiD- 
tendent James; Robert B. Bridges, assistant 
director in charge; Mrs. Higby, Secretary Ken¬ 
nedy. (Photos by V. M. Hanks Jr., San Francisco. 
More on Page 3). 
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